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duced no plan for solving Britain's problems, and never secured
his 'people's mandate'. His call for 'Action9, however, attracted
a number of tough young men, who seemed to enjoy strutting
about in black shirts and behaving aggressively to Communists
and to the poorer Jews. His Fascist Imperialism, and especially
his call for the 'Strong Hand' in India won for him the tem-
porary support of Lord Rothermere and the Daily Mail. Rother-
mere admired the apparent energy of dictators, and thought
that Mosley could infuse the same energy into the lethargic
people of Britain. Other newspapers then set themselves to ex-
pose the Blackshirts' deliberate imposture on Lord Rothermere.
The News Chronicle published a letter sent by the Fascist leaders
to all party branch officers. It urged them to write to the Daily
Mailm seemingly disinterested approval of Fascism, to convince
Rothermere that his support of Mosley was popular. The Daily
Mail did print several such inspired letters, but when Rother-
mere realized what was happening he soon dropped the Black-
shirts. Unfortunately for so strong an anti-Semite as Mosley, his
wife (who retained her Socialistic convictions) was half-Jewish.
However, she died and left him free to marry in 1937, secretly
and with Hitler as his best man, a sister of the 'Perfect Aryan
Beauty', Unity Mitford. Mosley was also a friend of Mussolini's
and once appeared with him on a balcony, to be saluted by an
Italian crowd.
The Blackshirts started their campaign with a meeting at
Olympia in June 1934, and followed it up with a rally in Hyde
Park in September. Their aggressiveness and use of knuckle-
dusters against hecklers provoked the Left to make counter-
demonstrations, which usually silenced the Blackshirt speakers.
The danger that partisan warfare might break out in the streets
led Parliament to pass a Public Order Act in 1936, which for-
bade the wearing of political uniforms at public meetings. Com-
munists did not in fact wear red shirts, but only sang about the
colour. The Act also gave the Chief of Police the power to ban
political processions likely to cause a breach of the peace, and to
place certain districts under an interdict. Another clause in the
Act allowed the chairman of public meetings to summon con-
stables to take the name and address of persons 'reasonably
suspected to have behaved in a disorderly manner5. The offence
of'using insulting words and behaviour in public9 was extended
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